Returning to Realism
vivid use of the vernacular and the hammer-stroke of rhythms
which yet have an almost conversational quality.
Sandburg has, along with some of Whitman's virtues, some
of his faults. He is apt to be verbose. He often sentimentalizes.
But his delight in colloquial language, his feeling for slang as
poetic diction of a fresh sort, his sense of the values in the
cadences of common speech, were a distinct contribution to
American poetry. Unlike Frost, he has had few imitators. A
poem or two by Ernest Walsh shows his direct influence,
especially the lines in a piece addressed to Sandburg:
You for the day
when moons visit summer fields
Flushed to copper fever,
fields with wounds
From skeleton fingers after one bronze potato,
one petrified ear of corn,
one cow-skull,
one onyx egg.
The proletarian poets of this generation, being remote from
him politically, tend to distrust his technique. Yet he might
say with Masefield that however harshly the next school may
treat him, that school must be a little livelier for his efforts.
As one moves closer to the present, the passing moment,
one sees the poets making different responses to the changing
life about them. The scene shifts, the emotion is qualified by
events and ideas that the verse of two decades back could not
take into account But the desire to come to closer grips with
actuality, however tawdry or terrible, to express it in words
that are as much of the moment as the feeling which stirs be-
neath them, is permanent in poetry. It is a quickening element
in the work of the men touched upon here, and it is chiefly for
their regard for the actual that they appealed as strongly as
they did to their own generation and to some later comers,
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